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IT would be hard to overstate the value 
to American art of the services per- 
formed by the late Karl Theodore Francis 
Bitter. When he died suddenly last April, 
he bequeathed to the fraternity of American 
sculptors a record of achievement in their 
behalf which they should remember with 
pride and gratitude. This is said not so 
much because of his individual achieve- 
ments as an artist as on account of what he 



did to bring out the talents inherent in 
others. Of his individual attainments let 
a later generation of critics speak. Of his 
work for others and his efforts in broadening 
the field for the American sculptor it is pos- 
sible to speak now, if not critically, at least 
by statement of undoubted facts. No 
one can seriously question the value of 
what he did in the direction of large enter- 
prises from the artistic side and in super- 
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vision of a number of projects which en- 
gaged the talents and industry of more than 
a hundred of his fellow workers in the field 
of sculpture. 

Mr. Bitter's sudden end, as the result of 
a collision with an automobile in front of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, came just 
as he had brought to conclusion his work 
as supervising sculptor of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, a work 
embracing the planning and execution of a 
noble and ambitious scheme of plastic 
decoration. This had been engaging his 
attention and that of his chief associate, 
A. Stirling Calder, for a period of several 
years, and previously he was for about three 
years busy with the supervision of the 
monumental and decorative sculpture of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis in 1904. This was indeed a 
herculean task, involving the supervision of 
the designing and modeling and enlarging 
of figures and groups of more than eighty 
American sculptors. When he assumed 
this task, which was fulfilled so satis- 
factorily to all concerned, Mr. Bitter had 
just completed another commission of 
barely secondar}' importance, namely, his 
work as director of sculpture of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo in 1901. 
Although he was but a young man of 
twenty-five when the Columbian Exposi- 
tion was held at Chicago in 1893, he was 
engaged in the modeling of some of the 
most important groups for that great en- 
terprise. So that when he died at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-seven, his 
career included besides the execution of 
many permanent figures and groups a 
participation in four great expositions and 
direction of the work of others in three of 
them. What these enterprises have done 
to broaden the scope of artistic endeavor 
in this country in the last quarter century 
it would be impossible to estimate. 

That Mr. Bitter was gifted with talent 
as an artist of a high order all must agree. 
That his historical work, of which the 
country happily possesses many examples, 
was painstaking and scholarly, all who have 
had occasion to be associated with him 
know. Added to his fine sense of nobility 
of composition, grandeur of outline, and 
dignity of expression was skill in the execu- 
tion of details, due in part to his early 



training in Vienna, where he learned the 
practical side as well as the artistic ideals 
connected with his profession. Mr. Bitter 
was born in Vienna, December 7, 1867, and 
his early education was obtained in the 
public schools of his native city. Next 
came a course at the Latin School or 
Gymnasium. When fourteen years of age 
he determined to become an artist, and 
therefore left the scientific school and 
entered the Art Industry School of Vienna. 
Here he enjoyed advantages in his study 
of sculpture and decorative art as he had 
around him some of the finest examples of 
public buildings and their decorations to 
be found. For three years he was a pupil 
of Professor Helmer at the Vienna Academy 
of Fine Arts, and in addition to his studies 
he took up work as an artisan on public 
buildings then in course of construction. 
At nineteen he won a gold medal for his 
work. At twenty-one he left Austria, not 
wishing to lose the time that army service 
would take from his life and engaged with, 
the sculptor J. Kaff sack, who then had in 
process of construction the model for a most 
interesting competition for an eight- 
million-mark monument to the memory of 
Emperor William I. In this competition 
young Bitter was able to study the mag- 
nificent designs submitted, most of them 
being of a distinctly decorative character. 
They had a great influence on his career. 
But the young man made up his mind that 
he would have a better promise for the 
future in a new land, so he sailed for America 
and arrived in New York, November 28, 
1889. Two days later he declared his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen of the United 
States. From that moment he was an 
American and in late years was particular 
to be styled an American artist, for he cast 
in his lot completely with the people of 
his adopted country, and both as man and 
sculptor belonged to them and them alone. 
The first thing he did was to go to work as 
a stone carver for a firm of architectural 
decorators. There he heard about the 
prize offered by the Astors for a suitable 
design for the proposed bronze doors for 
Trinity Church. He mentioned to his 
fellow workmen that he was trying for the 
prize. They winked at each other and 
laughed. For several months, during 
which he was laboring on his competition 
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for this prize they continued to wink and 
laugh, but the laugh was turned on them 
when the result of the competition was 
announced and the young man from 
Austria was declared the winner. In this 
way he almost leaped into fame within 
about two years of his arrival in this 
country. His success in the Astor competi- 
tion enabled him at once to establish a 
studio and he was soon recognized by such 
noted architects as the late Richard M. 
Hunt, George B. Post, and others, who 
gave him unlimited orders for decorative 
work on buildings they were constructing. 
The adaptability he showed for the kind of 
decorative work involved in the monu- 
mental sculpture of an exposition led to his 
employment on important groups for the 
White City at Chicago, and this was one of 
the turning points in his career as it 
determined his future connection with 
three similar enterprises following and 
provided the opportunity for the direction 
of his talents in a line where they might in 
the utmost degree promote the develop- 
ment of the art of sculpture in America. 
He designed and modeled groups for the 
Administration, Manufactures, and Liberal 
Arts Buildings at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. It was about this time that he re- 
ceived important commissions for the 
mansions of C. P. Huntington in New York 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt in Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Bitter often told his friends that his 
choice was for ideal sculpture rather than 
portrait work and groups of historical 
nature. The ideal made a very strong 
appeal to his imagination and poetic fancy. 
But the commissions for portrait work and 
for historical figures and groups kept com- 
ing to him. His success on these lines re- 
sulted in his artistic services being in much 
demand. To keep up with executing the 
commissions of this kind he was urged to 
undertake and the task involved in planning 
and supervising the sculptural schemes of 
expositions left him comparatively little 
time for the conception and execution of 
works of the ideal type. 

But there were several of these, belong- 
ing mostly to the last ten years of his career, 
which may be mentioned as illustrating the 
fondness he had for such subjects, the 
success it was possible for him to obtain in 
them and the breadth and variety of his 



artistic achievements. Foremost perhaps, 
were the Fountain Group for the garden 
of John D. Rockefeller, Pocantico Hills, 
N. Y., in bronze, the model for which was 
shown in the 1915 exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York; a memorial 
in marble also shown in this exhibition, a 
fountain designed for the Plaza at Fifty- 
ninth street, New York, the Villard 
Memorial, and, of lesser importance but 
yet a work of exquisite grace, a decorative 
panel which he did about a dozen years ago 
for the mansion of Charles W. Goodyear at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Included in this category, 
perhaps, should be his decorations for the 
Vanderbilt and Huntington residences in 
the early years of his artistic endeavors, 
his pulpit for All Angels' Church, New York, 
and several memorials of ideal nature. 

Notable among the portrait work of Mr. 
Bitter are his statue of Ex-President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell, to be un- 
veiled this summer at the commencement 
of that institution; the statue of Dr. 
Tappan, President of the University of 
Michigan, which he had recently finished; 
the Thomas Lowry Memorial to be unveiled 
this summer at Minneapolis; his splendid 
portrait in relief of the former President 
of the University of Michigan, Dr. Angell; 
his Henry Hudson statue for the head of 
Manhattan Island, and his various studies 
of the great democrat, Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. Bitter's connection with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition had caused him 
to give especial study to the life and times 
of Jefferson, and he had completed figures 
of the founder of the Democratic party 
representing him in three different aspects 
and phases of his long career. One was for 
the Jefferson Memorial at St. Louis, a 
splendid historical museum dedicated in 
1913 as one outcome of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in that city in 1904. 
Mr. Bitter's figure of Jefferson was un- 
veiled at the dedication ceremonies and 
stands at the entrance to the memorial. 
At about the same time he modeled 
another statue of Jefferson for Cleveland, 
Ohio. The figure for St. Louis represents 
him during the period of his presidency and 
that at Cleveland as an older man as he 
looked after his retirement to his large 
estate in Virginia, the period when he 
became known as the "Sage of Monticello." 




The artist's last work in the study of 
Jefferson was performed in the execution 
of the statue for the University of Virginia, 
which Jefferson founded. Mr. Bitter de- 
voted much painstaking study to all this 
historical work and his various interpreta- 
tions of the famous statesman, the philos- 
opher who desired most of all to be known 
as the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, have for us much interest and 
reveal their subject in phases of his char- 
acter that seem new or only partly dis- 
covered before. Another recent historical 
work by Mr. Bitter that absorbed his 
interest in a marked degree was his Carl 
Schurz Monument and Statue, and still 
another was his equestrian statue of General 
Franz Sigel, both for New York. Both 
these works, by reason of the connection of 
their subjects with the liberal movement 
in Germany, appealed strongly to his 
sympathy. The Louisiana Purchase Monu- 
ment or Group, portraying Marbois, 
Monroe and Livingston in the act of sign- 
ing the memorable treaty for the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, also enlisted his interest 
in an exceptional degree. The model for 
this and that for the Rockefeller fountain 
are now on exhibition in the Art Building at 
the San Francisco Fair. 

Several of the memorials executed by Mr. 
Bitter in the last few years illustrate the 
sentiment of which he was capable in the 
treatment of such subjects. The Villard 
Memorial at Sleepy Hollow is a striking 
instance. The figure is symbolic of the 
strong man who having forged great things 
on the anvil of life, rests. 

There is much sentiment, too, in such a 
work as his tablet in recognition of the self- 
sacrificing life among the unfortunate and 
erring of Mrs. Rebecca Foster, "The 
Tombs Angel," for the Criminal Courts 
Building, New York. This same feeling 
is also marked in the Crane Memorial, a 
work of somewhat similar theme. There 
is a strong play of fancy and imagination 
in his fountain for the Rockefeller Gardens, 
Pocantico Hills, illustrated in the April 
number of Art and Progress. Another 
instance of grace and originality of compo- 
sition is the tablet executed as a gift to 
Robert C. Ogden by some of the friends of 
the philanthropist, including ex-President 
Eliot, and bearing the inscription: 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 



KARL BITTER 



THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 



"To Robert Curtis Ogden on his 
seventieth birthday, from friends who went 
under his leadership to the Conferences for 
Education in the South, making excursions 
into ennobling experiences.' ' 

The sculptor's use of symbolism in this 
instance is most effective. One of Mr. 
Bitter's last works was the Lowry Memorial 
for Minneapolis, and in this he secured 
certain strong decorative effects by groups 



flanking the statue, which evidence his 
resourcefulness in giving a picturesque 
treatment to a theme which in some hands 
might be prosaic. 

The Carl Schurz Monument overlooking 
Morningside Park, New York, is one of 
the best known of his later works and is 
notable for its dignity. The subject is 
treated in harmony with the ideas asso- 
ciated with the career of this statesman and 
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SIGNING THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE TREATY. GROUP FOR THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE MONUMENT. 
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publicist, and flanking the statue are re- 
liefs illustrating this career. This and the 
Sigel Statue on Riverside Drive occupy 
sites of commanding eminence, and it may 
be remarked that Mr. Bitter was usually 
successful in obtaining for his works posi- 
tions of vantage which enhanced their 
monumental character. He gave much 
study to such matters and was a member of 
the New York City Art Commission. Just 
previous to his death he had sent to the city 
authorities a communication recommending 
the adoption of certain definite plans and 
policies respecting the location of public 
memorials so that the utmost effectiveness 



in such municipal decorations might be 
secured. 

Self-forgetf ulness was one of Karl Bitter's 
chief characteristics. 

Few know the reason why Mr. Bitter is 
not represented by some work of his own in 
the monumental sculpture of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition as he was at Buffalo 
and St. Louis. As a matter of fact, 
although he devoted much of his time to 
the conception and execution of the 
sculptural scheme of this exposition, with 
the help of Mr. Calder, who was in charge 
at San Francisco, no group by him may 
be seen there. This was because he 
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considered the available funds not suffi- 
cient to reward both himself and others 
for the decorative work, and rather than 
take such opportunities and their due 
compensation from others he denied him- 
self participation in the scheme of orna- 
mentation now so much admired. He 
also served without compensation during 
the latter portion of the period of super- 
vision. Another fact is probably not 
very generally known, namely, his aid 
to the younger sculptors in all three ex- 
positions over which he had supervision 
in the award of commissions. Many a 
young sculptor obtained his start in this 
way. Mr. Bitter looked upon these enter- 
prises as intended to serve, among other 
things, for the development of native 



talent. So although some commissions 
were given artists of established reputa- 
tion like French and Niehaus, and Wein- 
mann and Miss Longman, the better 
known sculptors by no means monopolized 
the work. The others who needed it 
more, to increase both their reputations 
and their bank accounts, also had a chance. 
As a man and companion Mr. Bitter 
was exceptionally genial. It is hard to 
speak of him in this character without 
danger that those who did not know him 
might think it an exaggeration. But he 
was not so absorbed in his art as to lose 
the love of human companionship. 
Rather, the one passion perhaps developed 
the other. He was a true friend and a 
true artist in a surpassing degree. 
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